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(vide the plate,) pert 
if you take any interest therem. Its a plain told 
Tale, and I trust there’s common sense within it, 
if nomore. I'll endeayour to show that wealth is 
not happiness—that it, with all its flattering, is not 
invincible! Good God! the arrows of misfortune 
fly fast and thick ! who knows where they may 


fall? As the shower poureth alike on the just and 


RURAL 


raps | can tell you her history, ‘ 


unjust, even so does calamity fall alike on rich or | 


poor 4 
consolation, its not original ; therefore can call forth 
no envious imitation ; you all knew it before—-but 
let me tell you, it should not be forgotten. I want 
nothing for reminding you, it cannot be too often 
repeated. 

Here am I, seated in my study, beside a 
plied fire, the fuel even this very moment sending 
its roaring blaze up the old chimney. ‘There’s an 
antique clock standing there in one corner: a satin 
cushioned sofa on which my limbs, unused to much 


But this is trite and common ;—there’s one } 


< 


well- 3 


» ‘ ‘ ry. - 

REPOSITORY. 
time at present ; they were sufficiently interesting, 
I assure you, these young gallants, to merit a full 
depicture—and which may be done, some future 
day—more bright than this. 


Such were the attainments of my gentleman, and 
the full extent of them. 
looking one, replete with that bewitching, dashing | 
way which kicks care off at the heels ; and which 


He was a tall prepossessing 


was so very necessary for his station in life—the 
only heir of a rich old planter. Let us not describe 
his black eyes of fine brilliancy ; fair skin of rosy 
hue; dark luxuriant curled whiskers, &e. Who 
will be so ungencrous as to even hint at the cash 
expended in the education of a noblesse? Surely 
it was not one cent too much; but some foolish ones 


might call it wasted, and tell us it was paying a } 


b 


, pretty fair sum for—ruin! 


4 


exertion, stretch their lazy length ; a‘Turkey carpet, 


thickly spread, covers the floor: on which Beauty, 
my pet dog, slumbers. Even my stove is a supurb 
picce of workmanship, four little cupids of iron, stand 
one at each corner, to hiold up the superstructure— 
an elegant urn surmounted with a pyramid, ete. I 
can't tell you one half of the nearly useless, but 


elegant things in this recess of mine. Iam well 


» hought experience ;” for though nobility is aimed 


Strange it is, many cannot sce where a thing ; 
will lead to until it is too late ;—young men of for- 
tune are early taught to aim so very high, that when 


the sad blight of mediocrity comes upon them the 


knowledge of what ruin is then becomes © dear § 


_ at by all—in this country, it is actually admitted by 


none! By “ too dear,” is meaned among us being 


> without fortune, friends, or home ;—or if a home, 


} such a one as a man of character, and honest prin- 


: ciples, would not wish to have. 


clad with superfine, and perhaps [am not thinking 


much of the human misery, possible in every shape 
not far from me. Iam one of the human family, 
I believe: being so very comfortable, I had almost 


forgotton it; yet itis so: also it is true Iam not 


: of those we, in these days, distinguish as “ fashion. } 


a little vain of my own preciousness, and perhaps } 


uy own virtuous resolutions give me a right to be 
80, for in this country every man is the lord over 
his own doimiecil if 
liberty gives him this privilege, of doing with his 
own as seemcth to hin right; but weaught, as gen- 
tlemen, to be if possible, liberal. It is so, | am 
one of the great fainily of man—and all are brothers. 
Why should we not be liberal, even as God has 
been unto us liberal— 


Man whose heaven erected face 
The smiles of love adorn, 

Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn; 


Eliza Willdon was the only daughter of an able 


W 





barrister in the town of , who dying sud- 


denly, left her carly in life sole mistress of hersclf 


and fortunes. It was Eliza’s luck (good or bad) 
to marry in about one year after the above men- 
tiongd event,a young southerner, whose inheritance 
at the period of their espousals was estimated to be 
neither more nor less than one hundred thousand 
Williain Willdon’s father had also died 
The 


only vicissitudes he had ever experienced were 


dollars. 


when his son (an only one) was quite young. 


those arising from success or unsuccess in fashion’s 
rivalry ; or one luxury changing place with another. 
In short he had ever, from childhood, enjoyed 
freely that life which some believe to be devoid of 
care, but which many know to be filled therewith. 
Willdon had been packed off to college soon after 
his father’s decease ; and as is usual with many, 
the young blade received just a smattering more of 
science than those who had none at all. ‘his. with 
a little exercise in the art oratorial, was enough to 
convinee not a few that he would make a first rate 
! He wa 


‘as every body said) “a very smart 


Congresstuan—should fate so order it 
Pp ir exece lenee, 
young fellow 7” and was an hundred degrees above 
nie diocrity. I should like to give you a description 


of a few of his college companions, but have not 


7 
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no more, and the blessings of 


What need is there to tell you Willdon was one 


able spendthrifts;” and whom in other days, they 


termed © fashionable gentleman,” but whose sta- 
tion (though a poor devil of an author myself, with § 
all my weeds and obscuritics,) I would not envy ; 
for I do believe, among those smart ‘* bucks” of 
former times, that common sense, and good judg- 
Now if I 


ar me, well 


ment were rather scarce commodities! 
have any laurels of fame standing nm 
know I they grow not on such arid burning soil; 
moister 


but rather on a ground—watcered perhaps 


by tears! 
Eliza Willdon’s maiden name was Wistar; her 


father Mr. Thomas Wistar, died during the period 


} when that pestilential scourge, the Asiatic Cholera 


(no doubt rife in many a ones’ inemory) was dealing 


' destruction far and near: that period when the 


ties of kindred were torn asunder, and scenes fre- 
quently enacted which remind us of the days of the 


London Plague! 


Time permits us not to detail 
what we know to be true—they were scenes shock- 
Both of her 
parents, mother and sire were the victims of this 


ing to benevolence and humanity! 
dread disease. In spite of camphor and calomel, 
they expired as in tortures; but Eliz was spared, 
by the hand of Providence, for other trials scarce 
Like the 
young spendthrift above mentioned, she also was 


less severe, as events finally proved. 


cast on the wide world, at the age of sixteen; the 
sole heiress of an estate worth some thirty thousand 
dollars. 

After the death of her parents, Eliza and an old 
maiden aunt, Miss Phebe Wistar, took immediate 
departure for the South, avoiding as much as possi - 
ble the line of march pursued by the terrific malady 
which went on its course, like a destroying contla- 
They 
but they 


eration, in its deadly strength rejoicing! 


went with mournful hearts no doubt; 


were received with sincere welconi by her father’s 


broth r Il, nry, at Washineton, \ he “ hie re cle d 


he was truly ul id to see his young neice, of whom 


he had often heard; and his sister Miss Phebe, for 


whom he had much re spect. 


[liza soon tound he rself introduced to the hest 


; —money greased the wheel of fortune ! 


\ 


in vivid colours, had 


circles, and being quite volatile and charming, she 
quickly became the “ belle of the place.” Nota 
levee could be given without the artless face of our 
What 
Verily, are they not 


little heroine being seen amongst them. 


cannot cash and beauty do? 


| the lever Archimedes would have used to move the 


world withall! In truth so he would have said, had he 
lived in these curious days of ours! Ilere Eliza 


became acquainted with young Mr. Willdon ; and 


rightly was he so named, for whatsoever he willed 


to be done, it was done ; and fora very clever reason 
This fact 
was particularly exemplified in Eliza’s case—he 
came, he saw, he conquered ; and in the short space 
of three weeks after their first seeing each other 
Miss Eliza Wistar was Mrs. Eliza Willdon! 
There were reasons probably why the matrimo- 
nial game was thus quickly pushed to its final con. 
summation; but Eliza unhappily believed in the 
reality and truth of professed affection ;—young 
and artless the human mind easily bends; and a 
little more advanced in time, is soon broken! Will- 
don had an eye to the few thousands of which she 
was heiress ; his own fortune was by this time nearly 
finished, by gambling carried on with the utmost 
secrecy, at © midnight’s solemm hour,” in certain 
“hells” 


where fortunes—entire farms—whole town-ships, 


fashionable, but private (not inaptly termed 


und negroes by the lot, were frequently and with 
more zeal than bigots ever displayed, put to the 
“stake!” Asa Yankee would 
deed awful.” 


The city I allude to, (disgracing the name of him 


say—'il was in- 


it bore,) where this young couple were located, was 


at the time I am speaking of, notoriously infested 


with old and experienced * black-legs,”—ancient 


villians, grown grey in the profession of skillfully 


and fashionably picking a young “ pigeon ;” and 
artfully holding out inducements to an unsuspec- 
ting one to venture dee per and deeper into that 


smooth ocean whose surtace te upts but to destroy 


In a short time Willdon was * done up for,” en- 
tirely ; his re ady cash was now all in—oblivion, or 
at least so far as he was concerned. On the day 
of his marriage according to his father’s will, he 
was to have entire possession of the real estate; 
the use of the same he was to, and had enjoyed, 
previously. Wills are often eccentric and singular, 
and this was one—very forcibly showing that on a 
death bed, man knows but ve ry little what he shall 
do or must do with earthly prope rty :—nor is it yet 
a decided matter how wills should be framed, so as 
to actually benefit those to whom estate is left. 
We have seen how Willdon applied the interest 
of lus father’s property ; several of his fashionable 
friends, though his seniors by several years, had 
contrived to gain an ascend incy over the young 
The y 
fact 
that he was, like the aristo« racy of old England, 


man’s otherwise perhaps better judgment. 


| laid before his mind the 


born agentleman; and that a man to maintain the 
character of a * gentleman-born,” must unitate the 


indolent, bloated, nobility of the * 


old regime,” viz 
drive the most splendid equipage; dress the most 
fashionable; wear the most costly \¢ wels: go in 


the richest society ; have all tosay ; drink the most 
of haz 


agrees with 1): 


ind best of wines; and stake at 


ranics 


the largest sums! 


Hlow little this 


Franklin's idea of © p! hou 


un spun America,” as 

the lund of Freedom! Alas! our forefathers knew 

not for whom they were periling * life, fortune and 
} } ” i. fi , 
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ling to do allthe above ; and they very sagely took 
good care to divide the spoil, and enrich themselves 


at his ¢ xpense. Ife had been doomed by them long 


before he was introduced to the last scene of action! 
His ruin was brought on lunperceptibly, by degrees ! 
Nay, they had even persuaded him that if a man 
laid out one thousand dollars per day, provided he 
lived within his "This 


may be true: but as peoples eyes are frequently 


income, it was all right! 
dazzled with a little cash, so they are often apt to 
imagine income to be more than it actually is; and 
not having time to truly calculate the exact sum at 
which expenditure ought to end, often lose all! We 
do not mention these facts supposing them unknown 
but to remind those who perchance have forgotten 
and are 
Willdon 

Thus 
Willdon 
until he 


now going on in the road to ruin, as 


did. 


had finaly mortgaged the use of the estate 
was married, with a condition, that it 
should change into full ‘Title, when the marriage 
occured. Here is a “bone for lawyers to pick” — 
for LT know nothing of the validity of such an in- 
strument : the bargain was made but a few days 


before the 


marnage, which, we are fearful was 
got up more for sordid motives, than real affection ; 
true affeetion did at last arrive, but almost too late. 

They had been marricd about two months, and 
so far as words show, and polite usage, he loved 
her better than ever. Oh the deception of man’s 
heart, how often is principle and honor made void 
by fashion, and woman, artless woman waylaid by 
With honeyed 
the 


estate, 


the insiduous destroyer mammon! 
words of adulation 
held father’s 


which being copied by anattorney, (one of the crew 


he obtained from his wife 


deeds she of her deceased 


of destroyers) she conveyed her estate entirely to 


her husband. She signed the deed, without any 


suspicion of fraud: so seeretly were all things ke pt, 


All 


by those interested in working his ruin! we 


wonder at is the ignorant reeklessness of this young 
sprig of American aristoc: icy ; his desire to (as 
Crockett iys,) ** go ahead” of all others; which 
appears to have completely blinded his « yes to every 
other consideration ; wisdom sat in one corner, 
invisible, or * but dimly seen!” 


With the titles, ete. obtained from his wife 


Willdon proeceded once more to the fatal board; an 


enthusiastic mania seemed to influence him: in 


a short time this property also went, and he was 


left penniless! I don’t believe he supposed this 
would occur, when he left his residence ; but I 
attribute his recklessness to his not knowing any 
thing ofthe actual value of money. ‘Those who 


do not earn cash, care but little how soon they use 


it, or for what it is used: so ignorant are such of the 


lnport ince ofa Vor an X, that they 


wondered afterwards at their own un sophistic ited 


have often 


ignorance. There is about them that care n 


it. sort 
of a principle which sets all cool calculation at de- 


fiance: but re pentance sometimes occurs suddenly 


Willdon when he 


isin the present instance. per- 


ecived that actually the last remains of all he owned 


in the world was gone, felt an awful undefinabk 
sensation rush over him It then oeceurred to 
hi 1. but had not be iore, ** what shall Ido ” Ri - 
flecting on this one idea, and none other, h row 
tlmost frantic, but yet lumented not Ilis face be- 
came purple; then ghastly, with emotion! 
"The one who playe lwithh ifashionable I ’ 
m P in stranger) noticed the singular expres 1 ol 
& Willdon’s countenance and gucssing without the 


Pas 
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These “ exquisites” found Willdon but too wil- 


proceeding on, from bad to worse, Mr. | 


a 
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aid of an “ Institoot,” that he had staked all, felt } 


some slight sense of pity for the young man, and 
presenting him with an hundred dollar bill, earnestly 
advised him to go to New-York ,yand then suddenly 


left the house. Willdon also left; and on the way 


to his domicil made up his mind to take up with the + 


noble stranger’s advice; he considered that this 
he arrived at that 


city, where he proposed in future he would learn 


small sum would answer until 
the true use of money ; and earn it, if possible, by 
lis pen, as amerchant’s clerk ; or some other way, 
he cared not how—so depressed and disheartened 
did he feel. 


Q] © 

yet be sorry she ever was a wife!” Now I don't ; 

\ suppose * aunt Phebe” knew, any more than her ) 
‘eat the reason why she said this; but some how 
old women have a species of prophetic caution, in 
all they say to young girls; and a discermnent } 
which looks deeply into all the obfuscations of ‘ 
humanity ; which may be, is another reason why ? 
they continue single ;—they know too much to be ) 
deceived by us men! In this case the prediction of | 


° ° 2 ° ea . ° ( 
On coming home, he informed his wife of his 


intention and obtained her acquiescence: of the 
losses he had sustained, he said not a word. 
were not as yet entirely destitute ; 
valuables, jewels, etc. in their possession—enough 
to show off the appearances of wealth ; but appear- 


They | 


; they had many } 


ances often deceive, not only the eyes of common | 


people, by assumed splendor, but also those of a 
kind and confiding wile; she believed all he done 
was forthe best. Different from many other wives, 
though she had no aversion to “ high life” socia- 
bility yet she had no desire to expend large sums 
of money. Her “ forte” lay not in mere “ shop- 
ping >* gaudy dresses were not required ; she was 
sufficiently beautiful without them: why attempt 
to * gild goid !” Eliza observed with rather appre- 
William drank rather fre- 
quently out ofa tall decanter of brandy which stood 


hensive feelings, that 


on the side board ; and that he appeared confused 


dejected, and frequently mused in reverie, but she 


saw no farther: and, very happily for them, women 


lo not often look too far into the depth of affairs, 


or see much into the future; at which even man 
himself is by no means an adept—luckily or un- 
luckily for her, she could not anticipate misery and 


woe until it came ; which reality is fully sufficient 


to overpower the strongest when it does arrive, 


without the aid of faney to shade darker its glooms ! 


She knew not she was in truth a beggar! where 


’ 


is the sin in being poor We, fo®ene, belicve 


mediocrity may be found in the most ancient and 
] that 


noble families: and genius is often born 


among those whose origin is obscure ; of which last 
An 


Power disposes matters as it suits best himself! 


Napoleon is a curious instance. All-wuise 


‘l'o resume, when Fiza was told by her husband 
of his intention to remove to New-York, she felt an 
undefinable scnsation—an ominous presentiment of, 
she knew not what ; some severe calamity! Prob- 
ably the solenmity of her husband's countenance, 
as he gave her the information, ind 


} 


aittl 


uced this idea, 


ost unknown to her. Be the cause what it may 


she sank into a chair, and putting her hands to her 
face, shed a flood of tears: but her husband after 
speaking to her, had suddenly left the room, fear- 
ful she should, with woman’s curiosity, ask ques- 
tions! Ina few hours they were on their way for the 
it city; which city Irving's pen, with peculiar 
I shall 


eaders with a detail of the journey ; it 


gravity, has immortalized ! not 


me my rr 
ke every other of the present day 


the 


quick, and 


not too interesting ; 


speed not giving us much 


time for wonderful adventure, unless it be the blow- 
ing upol a boat, or the running over of a person 
on the rail ti ick, things which oceur too often to 
clat ) particular attention | On her departure ‘liza 
took ive of Aunt Phebe ; her uncle was gone on 
a ney to the west. On parting with her aunt, 

ith a peecular pi yphet way ef speaking, 
well known to the sex, told her niece, “ she might 


the aunt was but too fully verified, as the sequel will 
show. 

Eliza had not been two weeks in New-York 
when she received a letter from her aunt, giving 
an account of the sudden death of her uncle, and 
the succession to his property of Mr. Edward 
Wistar, his only son, whom I have hitherto not 
mentioned, but who was, notwithstanding, a fre- 
quent visitor at Eliza's residence, while she lived 
in Washington. His pleasing manners, and amia- 
ble disposition, displayed the (rue gentleman, in 


; contradistinction to those who pretend to such, 


true philanthrophy, and wise benevolence, mixed 


with the acute perception incident to maturer years, 
were his: and of which, however natural they were 
those qualities,) and elevated, he was by no means 
proud. Such was Edward Wistar, the heir to the 
fuinily estate, and surely it could not have fallen 
into better hands than his; for it is often a harder 
task to keep property, than it is to get it. At the 
conclusion of the letter, her aunt told Eliza ‘ she 
had made up her mind to go to Texas, and with 
what money she had saved, purchase a house in 
Galveston, andset upa ‘ Genteel Boarding House ;’ 
she regretted (she said) she could not take 


with her, which she could have 


liza 
done had Eliza 
this time she heard no 


remained single.’ From 


more from Washington, until circumstances occur- 


‘ of a different nature. 


In New-York, where my parties now are, Eliza 
lived quite retired, in * ready furnished” room 
(No.—Pearl Street,) her husband went out every 


morning 


, after an early breakfast, and did not re- 
turn till nine in the evening, when he took his sup- 
per, and after reading some time in a_ periodical, 


retired to rest; avoiding as much as possible all 


conversation on any thing but very ordmary affairs. 


‘Thus they lived in complete seclusion, in a very 
domestic way, and without visiting or being visited. 
The neiehbors were strangers to her, and she wasa 
stranger to them ; and it seemed to her, though he 
had not said so, that it was the wish of her husband 
that it What the 


nature of his employment was she knew not, nor 


should be so, and continue. 


did she presume to enquire; her chief idea was, 


that he let out money, and drew its interest. One 
servant maid she had, (a colored woman,) who 
officiated as cook, went to market; and done the 


house-work: one little girl too she had, who assisted 
at the toilette, Ke. 


and unknown 


Thus she lived, unknowing 
It seemed strange to her to be thus 
suddenly deprived of all company, and be obliged 
to live a recluse; but she attributed this to the 
manners and customs being different in New-York ; 
so her husband told her, and she took his word for 
it, not having any one to tell her otherwise. Upon 
the whole she felt too retired and solitary to be happy, 
or contented, for she was naturally social and cheer- 
ful; but she bore all very patiently, and though 
gloomy and melan holy, never suid any thing 


} 


sand, trusting time would remed 


about ii to her lus y 


diiler- 


this condition, and t nuking that people are 


ent in different places 


re 
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for her sake—to begin the world with anew ! 


passed and two hours more, and her husband did 
not come! Somewliat alarmed at this, which was 
quite unusual, (he was a Banker's clerk in Wall 
street,) she felt apprehensive of some accident, but 


nothing worse. 


These thoughts she kept to herself, 
unti! three hours more lied passed, in tedious rota- 
tion, one by onc, but no William showed himself: 


then her fears knew no bounds—sliec wreng her 
hands—walking the floor in great inental agony ; 
shedding tears, and terrified at she knew not what, 
but, as it seemed to her, something strange! She 
went to the door, looked out—it was two o'clock ; 
dark as midnight; it was silent in the street! save 
the watehman’s tread! How awful is the situation 
of those in suspense! ‘The rest of the hours until 
broad daylight, she passed sleepless, walking the 
room to and fro, and listening to every footstep! 
but in vain! 
* * 7 * * + . 

Need we give much farther wordsof tediousness : 
the next morning a strange person she had never 
seen before, came, and told “ that her husband had 
been arrested for forging a note on his employer for 
one thousand dollars, and was now in prison await- 
ing his trial !” 

Without any forced delineations, our readers may 
well imagine the anguish of the poor woman on 
hearing this astounding news! She had never even 
suspected the hidden vices of her husband! Coming 
thus unlooked for, words are inadequate to describe 
the effect produced by this tale! Suiflice to say, 
one struggle succeeded another, of terrific convul- 
sion; and one fainting fit followed another, during 
which her faithful Mary attended her, assisted by 
the little girl, with all the assiduity and affection 
domestics attached to their mistress and her for- 
tunes, generally have: she finally became more 
tranquil ; was prevailed upon to take a little nour- 
ishment ; and suiting herself to circumstances, as 
women often will and. can do—she resolved to visit 
her unfortunate companion, in the prison. 

Having dressed herself after rather an hasty 
manner, she proceeded to the Tombs, and was ad- 
mitted to her husband's cell. Perhaps nevergyas 
beheld such a scene as this meeting, or rathe? per- 
haps never was equalled! It is useless to enter into 
a detail of the tears on the one side, and the peni- 
tence, of the unfortunate man, on the other! From 
his own lips she was told the story of their ruin; 
the causes which led to it; and the real situation 


they were in! It was a candid confession, he 


owned to her he had forged the note to get cash 


Per- 
ceiving this gave her much anguish, he was silent 
and only sighed deeply ; in that sigh was more real 
sorrow than many words can tell. In all this trou- 
ble, this poor lady continued to keep firm her trust 
in the goodness and power of that God who ruleth 


all things! ‘Tears she could not avoid shedding, 


but her disposition was of that sort termed forgir- 
tng. In her own person she verified the words of 
the poet— 

Teach me to feel another's woe, 

And hide the fault I see : 
which is the real duty of a good wife! 

The loss of wealth was to her—a mere trifle 
the loss of the one she loved affected her more ! 
She had never found his disposition bad ; 
manner and words, to her, had kind 


then should he not be forgiven by a wife—and : 


and his 
Why 
twil 
who indeed loved, in spite of the loss of property 
by him! 


bee n 


Would she not have given all that prop- 
erty, if she only had it, to rescue him now? Cer- 


i ari : - 


tainly she would! But the law thought differently ; 
compassion, the attribute of most women, was not 
its attribute ; justice commanded punishment; and 
after a regular trial, a paticut hearmg of what could 
be said for or against him, he was condemned, and 
sent to the State’s Prison for seven years—the 
punishment being somewhat mitigated by reason 
of its being his first offence. 

How shall I tell the feelings of this pair when 
they finally came to part—he to go to State's Prison, 
she to do as well as she could, in a strange city, 
Winter was 


proaching ; Eliza, not used to servile cmployment, 


Without means, or friends! fast ap- 
knew not what to do to obtain even common nec- 
essaries. The landlord called upon her in a few 
days for rent: her husband had given her all the 
eash he had been able to save from the rapacity of 
the lawyers, which was only twenty-five dollars, 
the rest amounting to over one hundred, had been 
exacted by thei previous to the trial, (which they 
knew would go against him;) and they were not 
kind enough to award any of it to his wife! Filtcen 
dollars was due the landlord for one months rent: 
this she paid, and removed with her few valuables, 
to a cl aper residence. 

Any one of benevolent feelings will shed tears to 
see to what severe straits 


virtue is sometimes re- 


duced—frequently but next door to beggary ; this 
poor lady was finally obliged to visit the Pawn- 
brokers—those respectable looking gentleman, well 
fe d, 


profiles, bespx etacled, are given in our plate 


clothed and well a fair illustration of whose 


and 
like the poor woman there represented, so did Eliza 
return repeatedly with numerous articles, a watch, 
some rings, &c. until the cash obtained by these 
was all exhausted. She had written re peat dly to 


her cousin, Edward Wistar, but as yet (perhaps 


from some cause connected with postage) had re- 
ceived no answer. 

Money does not go far in purchasing necessaries 
in New-York during the winter: finally liza 


resorted to the Pawu-broker last article 


nota ‘shirt,’ 


with the 
she could sp ire. It was— 
but 


which she had worn in better days. 


as above 


represented, “a finely laced night dress,” 


She hired a 
little boy, to vo with her, to curry a basket to bring 


home thy purchases 


shi Shi ruld make . Ac. hei scr- 


vants having long been discharged. 


uy "The “ Broker” 
how odious is the nume—yet what anecesary evil! 
the broker was looking intently at the dress, per- 
haps rather needlessly making too much display, 
and the clerk asking a question or two, when some 
words of surprise from a gentleman who had been 
attentively listening, drew the notice of all 


It was 
Edward Wistar himself 


very much, IT must con- 
fe SS, like the young man there in the plat who 
had learned her residence : called to see her, ascer- 


tained where she had gone; and then followed her! 
Eliza had 


say is “a friend indeed!” 


which all 
With a manly ne ble 


found “a friend in need,” 


: : 
generosity, he reheved her wants ; took the nnfortu- 


nate woman with hin to his OWh h mies and Using 
his best interestin favor ofthe “ Ruined Husband,” 
obtained some hundreds of names affixed to a cer- 
tain petition he himself carried from one te another, 


and finally went with it personally to the Governor 


of the State of New-York (if was also gned hy 
sereral members of Conoress. and by re] esenting 
th i htly, and showin r th D ishinent to 
have already prods eed its desired eticet Penitence, 
he obtained for Willdon a reprieve ! 

In conclusion: after being reprieved, Willdon 


with his wife departed for Texa 


» her cousin lending 


= 
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cea } 


them five hundred dollars to begin life with, which 
money Willdon laid out in land—not far from where 
Galveston now stands; and which land he pur- 


‘ ac 
chased at twenty five cents per acre. Resolving, 


in future, to do as well as man can do, if he desires 


to do well, he turned his attention to agriculture ; 
employing one to assist him who had experience, 
he beeann opulent, paid back the borrowed money, 
and for several years held an office of high trust 
and responsibility under that new government. 
This Mr. Editor, is the story of the ** Ruined 
Husband,” who in due time, became prosperous ; it 
is an example of the many remarkable transitions 
at this period continually occurring in this country. 
It also shows that ** Pawn-brokers” are necessary, 
as well as some other noxious animals; every one 
fills his place exactly, in this world of ours—we 
taste the evil or the good, as fly the daily hours. 


Amicus VERA. 





cae 


m ose 
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Translated from the German of Zschokke. 
MARBLE AND CONRAD. 
fcnd the Wole in Four Sleeve. 
CHAPTER X. 

A Hole in the Sleeve. 

Connrap soon knew how to strike the proper string 
of those people. After having unprisuned about a 
dozen of them on account of some offence, and after 
having had another dozen of them whipped, the y 
considered him an extremely sensible man. 

When at last the y began to confide im his sense, 
matter for him to work much 


ame an ¢ 


good. Hk 
among the people, for most of them walked about 
Then he 


remembered how he had been educated by his ven. 


usy 
wished to establish order and decency 
begears, With their clothes 


hike torn. 


erable futher, and his tale about the man with the 


i the sle ere $ 


snow-white wig and the hole 
Except one sempstress, no woman in the whole 
What 


daughters 


village knew how to use a needle skilfully. 
did the 


understood yet less. 


the mothers not understand, 
If anew gown had the first 
hole in the sleeve, it became, without any difficulty, 
larver and larger, until at last it was past mending. 


"Thus the The 


unmende slecve was the cause of much 


garment became old before its time. 
ai he ke 
' 


} 
Uli le allilin 


in the 


ss in their domestic lives ; this unclean- 


liness was followed by its usual consequences— 


sickness in every shape. We are more ready to 
excuse in ourselves, When wearing a ragged gar- 
ment, indecencies of every kind, low behavior, de- 
praved conduct. The hole in the sleeve is the cause 
of a thousand effronteries, of a thousand disgusting 
words and actions, and leads to vices not tu be 
banished from a village by any pulpit oratory.—As 


in the higher ranks of life the females solten the 


rough manners and dispositions of the men, so must 


il in villages the ennoblement proeced from 


woman, for it can have no other source. 


The first thing he did, 
wus to establish a sewing school for grown girls. 


the 


Thus thought Conrad. 


But envy of trade made sctupstress refuse to 


instruct others inthe art. ‘The minister’s wife com. 
plain d of want of time, which prohibited her from 
devoting herself to the instruction of the daughters 
in the vi , notwithstanadins the high praises the 
parson | ied on the notion of the supermtendant. 
On the ext Sand Ly thi peasants heard again a 


most edifying sermon against sectari ins, and people 


of that sort, who wish to introduce sewing-schools 


b 


4 


$+ 


‘> 


as 








4 CHAPTER XI. 


The School 

While conve rsing at the table, Conrad introduced 
the object of his heart to his familiar companions. 
Josephine listened, as she always did when he spoke, 
most attentively, and gave the most lively approval. 
She asked permission to be herself the instructress. 
Mrs. Walter had expected as much. 

” Sewing alone is not suffici ay said Mrs. Wal. 
ter. “The women in our village do not under- 
stand how to plant in their gardens nor to cook in 
their kitchens. Suppose we dismiss our cooks and 
other servants, and instead of them take alternately 
the village girls. I will be their instructress in the 
kitchen as well asin the garden. ‘The art is simple, 


and soon learned. Small rewards, a new bonnet, 
will incite them to ambition and rivalry, and will 
be productive of taste in dress, and of a little emu- 
lation. Were it not for the vanity of women, men 
would sink down to the level of brutes. Love _for 
the beautiful is the first eerm of man’s greatness, 
which also unfolds itself in the savage, and makes 

To be economical is roo l, but 
The heart 


and the heart of man is easiest changed by the 


him more human. 
not every thing. must be considered, 
beauty of woman.” 

Mrs. Walter spoke on various subjects with her 
usual vivacity. Conrad at times threw a timid side. 
glance towards Josephine. Had she looked at hun, 
she might have read in his countenance how true 
her mother was speaking.—But Josephine was too 
flirting to pay any attention to her mother’s fine 
discourse, and was teasing the steward. She never 
would tease Conrad. It almost seemed that she liked 
When taking a walk, she would 


It generally fell to Con- 


the steward best. 

always hang to his arm. 

rad's lot to ace ompany the mother. 

business 
Thi 

} 


teachers were industrious, and when the village girls 


The school for le arming to sew, and thi 


of gardening, forthwith were organized. 
heard of red ribbons, straw hats, and new aprons, 
they all strove to become proficients in the art of 
housekeeping. ‘The minister vented his spleen, the 
girls sewed, the boys earned, and thus every thing 
proce eded in re gular order. 

Conrad. 


While the peasants were mending the holes in thei 


But every thing was not seemly with 


sleeves, he himself had so large a one, that he could 
not mend it by any means. 

Ie was aware that Josephine’s presence caused 
his uneasiness. He examined himself, and en- 
deavored to find some means by which this unpleas- 


When 


times he was in a cheerful mood, and felt 


ant condition might be mchorated. some- 
inclined 
to jest with her, she would become serious, and look 


Was he } 


SCTIOUS, SNC could 
If he succeeded im making 


at him with surprise, 
be extravagantly merry. 
her his companion when walking, she spoke in 


monosyllables ; but with all others—and they often 


had visitors from the neighborhood whose visits the J 
freque ntly returned—she was talkative. 
CHAPTER XII. 
Cloud 


Josephine’s aversion was thus mad 


all trifling and important matters. Conrad's love 
increased, and with his love his struegle against a 
hopeless passion. He ; noed the ewrecuter a 0 
nditference the less he feltit. The airs we 

he thought beeome cond nature ] \ 
man shunned Jos phine’s society so far as w 

lis power. ae bee hie a trar rin co 


Since books had more attr 


pe 
i) his undertakings In lnproving the cstates, «¢ 


a o 
gle 
aT. 





journey to the distant capitol. 


manifest in 


RURAL 


ducted a few lawsuits in behalf of Lord Wallenroth, 
which kept him often away from Alteck, and did 


every thing in his power to bring himself to an 


> equilibrium, but he was only half successful. 


It seemed as if Josephine scarcely took any notice 


of his absence. In her behavior there was no dif- 
ference. She was, as she had been before, friendly 
and yet estranged. She and her mother contem- 
plated, when spring announced itself, to take a 
Josephine spoke of it 


Mrs. Walt r 


They prep ired for the journey 


enthusiastically, Conrad approvingly. 
letter. 


on the same night, and took leave of Alteck on the 


received a 


next morning. 

** And is it so easy for you, dear Jose] hine, to 
leave our silent Alteck ?” asked Conrad. 

* f can find an Alteck every where,” she an- 
swered with a smile. 

“T believe you. You will scarcely think it worth 
your while to think of those you leave behind,” 
replied Conrad. 

I feel 


schools—but 


‘ You are not serious when you say so. 


rs and cirls’ 


indeed, sorry for my flowe 


what are four weeks? I have promised to bring 


for my pupils—who, meanwhile, will certainly be 


most industriow’ of all others—some beautiful 


presents.” 


<0) 


* And what will you bring for me asked Con. 


rad, taking her hand in his, and looking into her 

eyes with a steady TAze. 
She smiled. “ For you? why, Mr. Eck, if you 

take good care of my flowers, I will bring you a 


skip- 


and as she said so she | 


new watering pot!” 
Conrad stood annihilated. 


that shi 


ped merrily away. 
‘* Now she has ack owledy d loves 
you not.” 


He bade 


Jo Cy} hine. 


farewell to 


Mrs. Walter, but not to 


He walked into the field, and did not 
even see them depart. 

All the fragrance of nature and the beauty of 
spring were brushed away. Every object laid spirit 
less and mi aningless before him. A tree was a 
flourishing piece of wood, the ni rhtitgak a singing 


bird : the lake, with its surrounding bushes at th 
foot of the western hill, a great earthly vase full of 
water ife was annoyed with a world in which 
nothi was new, nothin h, a world that looked 


irment. Even the poets were no 


] 
end wings to his imagination, greatly 
and the singers of nature 
he found somewhat irksome, and the singers of love 


somewhat foolish 


* Alas! thou art thyself the cause of all this 


trouble,” he would sometimes exclaim—“ Conrad, 
Conrad, thou hast anenormous hole in thy sleeve 
’ | } 4) ! 1} 
our W CKS pa cd, 28 LV tLbey nad bech sO MNwany 
years. Josephine and her mother returned. Ik 
. ; 
had determined to reecive them with coolness and 


. kind of tranquility had actually again returned to 
} t But the prov irl! As if to defy 
} she was more be il than ever HTer js 
t being avain in Alteck, was evident She threw 
1 ol ce toward Conrad, out of which h i] 
lauehed She ive him hastily her har then 
t that moment the old steward « oO ft 
oust id walked tow s tf iT 
1 out-stret | t { 
| n 
( vw l to t ¢ - 
\ t 1 OV i mil s i 
} ‘ 
deee vy, he walked into the f ind | 
his thought 
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Peace deserted the house. 
became dumb. Conrad sp ke but seldom to Jose- 
phine; and his answers to her were more in mono- 


syllables than hers to him. When he came, her 


hilarity vanished; when he walked away, she 
looked silently and timidly after him. 
CHAPTER XII 
News of Mr. Marble. 

One morning, when the family were at breakfast, 
a messenger, sent expressly by the banker Smith, 
enteredthe room. He brought letters —Conrad read 
them, and became pale as death.—The others kept 
modestly silent, but his change of color did not 
escape their observation. He gave his directions 
to his messenger, went to his room and locked him- 
selfup. Ile also did not come to the table at dinner 
time. Mrs. Walter carried him his dinner to his 
room. She was about leaving him without allow- 
ing herself an inquisitive question; but her coun- 
tenance bespoke that she pitied him. 
Ife took the esti- 


mable woman by the hand, and said—* ‘To-morrow, 


He understood that language. 
at break of day, I go hence. You will have another 


superintendant in Alteck. Accept my thanks for 


your friendship. ‘To-night, I may perhaps tell you 
more.” 
‘© How !” exclaimed Mrs. Walter, with amaze- 


o> 


ment. ** You leave us? But surely not forever 1 
he 'f ry probably,” rr plied Conrad. 

She said—“ Why?) Can Lord Wallenroth—” 
* Tonight, you shall hear 


Conrad. 


more’ —answered 


ft lim silently and wept. Conrad 


continued his work—his resolution was taken. For 
the time, and by authority of Lord Wallenroth, he 
had ypointed for his successor a young jurist, from 
the neighboring town, with whom he was pe rsonally 


equainted, He had given to him, and likewise to 
instructions relative to the busi- 
sunset he 


packing his most necessary articles; for he 


the steward, written 
ness transactions; and began 
Con. 
templated noth 
Kast Indies. 


Mr. Sinith had sent him 


a tour to the 


1 a? 
ICSS LUAN MAKING 


a letter from Mr. Mar- 
blepwhich that eentleman had written from Caleutta 


in Bengal. Mr. Marble stated in this letter, that 

id been cheated out of the whole of his prope rty, 
to i hie had t mest just cla ind that hi 
was hvying in the most wretched condition, neither 
havi the means of ieeing a lawyer, to conduct his 


suit, nor having suflicient lefi him to live in decency. 


Ile should like to return to Eu ope, but had not 


the money to defray the expenses of the 


yoyare 


he would lke to work, but he was old and weak, 


ind un ( ted with the I vhish lancuage. He 
th e requested Mr. Smith to make inquiries 
tbout the young Conrad Eck, whom he once*h: 

educated; to orm him of his destitute situation, 


hopes rested on him. Mr. Smith 


Hn,and asa hink i he were willing 


Marble 


] XT 
and come to ALI 


prosecute the suit, and prolong the old man’s days, 
"y his manuel or intellectual labour. Mr. 
requested Mr. Smith, | 


| 
could Make 


] " " ’ ; 
smuind to do this, he sho i have the kindness 


ey to defray 


£ 


§ 
The harp and piano x 


eR 
wt 


x* 
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94 
perhaps be dead, I request of you, my friend, to 
pity my destitute situation, and send mesome moncy 
I need but little for the 
few years that are granted to me in this life.” 

On this letter, Mr. Smith had made, in his own 


for old acquaintance’ sake. 


writing, several comments, whose imports was 
nearly this: 

* You need not, my dear Mr. Eck, trouble your- 
self about the fate of the good Mr. Marble; for I 
shall most certainly, for old acquaintance’ sake, 
render him some assistance. Leave Alteck, and run 
to the East Indies, in order to prosecute for an old 
man! Who knows whether you may find him still 
alive? A prolonged suit, or to support him, should 
the necessary means be wanted, by establishing 
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here a paradise, and should I have to meet death 
on the sea!” 


* Ay, ay,” said the steward ; “ it is a dangerous | 


enterprise.” 
“ No,” exclaimed Mrs. Walter, and sobbed more 


‘vehemently; “ your principles are beautiful, yet 


yourself as a cabinct-maker, of course is impossible | 


for you. I cannot comprehend how the good old 
man can have come to such an idea? 
now sixty-two, and theannoyances about miscarried 
plans may have made him older still. Besides, you 
are too much restrained by your contract with 
Lord Wallenroth. He is at present in Regensburg, 


where he remains only until the twenty ninth of 


True, he is ' 


the present month; then he will most probably re- 


turn to Paris. You must, of course, settle the busi- 
ness first with him, for he alone has the right to 
free you from your obligations. —No gentleman like 
yourself will break his word. In the mean time, 
should you think it necessary to let Mr. Marble 
have some money, I am prepared to remit it to him 
by secure drafts. In that case, I would request of 
you to give me the speediest information in regard to 
I shall at the 
same time tell Mr. Marble that I have not found 
out your place of residence, and then you will stand 
sufficiently excused by man.” 


the sum, for we must not loose time. 


After Conrad had read the letters, he exclaimed, 


with a quivering lip, and with tears in his eyes— | 
“ Mr. Smith, you are a villian of bon ton, and , 


under the garb of a gentleman, most despicable, as 
such virtuous people now a days gencrally are. I 
am Marble’s son and principal debtor, for he has 
made me a man. Away, Conrad! away to the 
Kast Indies, and help thy father !” 
He prepared every thing for his departure. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
Struggles. 

Conrad instructed the steward in what was most 
necessary, that on account of his sudden departure 
He also told him that 
he would go by way of Regensburg, ask Lord 


nothing might be neglected. 


Wallenroth for his dismissal, and persuade him to 
sanction the proposed new Bailiff-justice. 

Mrs. Walter shed a flood of tears ; Josephine sat 
dumb and dejected, in a corner of the dining-room, 
when Conrad entered. 

* Are you then serious ?” asked Mrs. Walter. 
* T am indeed,” said Conrad ; “I must away— 
perhaps forever. I am going to the East Indies.” 

“To the East Indies!” exclaimed Mrs. Walter, 
and in the same moment Josephine became pale as 
death. Her hands, with her knitting implements, 
fell lifeless into her lap. 

Conrad, too busily engaged with picturing to 
himself his father’s misfortunes and destitute con- 
Ile 


how she lay in the arm-chair, like a nipped lily, 


dition, did not look at Josephine. did not see 
motionless, speechless, without shedding a tear, 
and her half-closed eye directed only towards him. 
He spoke of his situation in regard to Mr. Marble, 


of his misfortune, then of Mr. Smith’s base advice, 


x then what he was in duty bound todo. “I should 
6 be a villain were I to remain at Alteck, had I even 


bbe: SS i~<- 


’ phine’s room. 


perhaps a little too hastily acted upon. If you were 
to give yourself a few days’ time; better counsel 
often comes over night. 
With that she looked at her almost lifeless daughter. 


She turned, with a face in which death was de- 
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“ You have never spoken to me so kindly before. 
If you but knew how dear you have been to me! 


If you but knew how much I lose, since now fate 


‘ calls me away from you!” 


Why, it is terrible!” 


5 


picted, towards her mother, and said in a loud tone 


of voice, as if she were summoning her last strength, 
** Mother, dear mother, make not his heart more 


heavy than it is already. He must go, he must! 


He dare not stay!” ‘Then she sank down as if dead | 


and lost breath and conciousness. 


Mrs. Walter gave a shriek, Conrad flew to the 


apparent corpse, the steward called the servants for 
assistance. Josephine 
room. Fifteen minutes elapsed before she regained 


her recollection. But then she opened her eyes, and 


said softly—** What have you done ?” 

Mrs. Walter had sent Conrad out of the room. 
In exstacy to know her Josephine alive, she sought 
him again. He stood in the garden, his face pale, 
and his trembling arms wound round a tree, for his 
him. ‘* Come,” she called 


knees tottered unde 


out to him, “she has recovered from her swoon 
and has asked for you.” 
With great exertion he dragged himself to Jose- 


He took 


a seat beside her, said not a word, and merely ob- 


She sat in an arm-chair. 


was carried to her own } 


served her pale countenance, to which a soft red 


had returned on his entering the room. 

“1 have frightened you” —she said, and smiled 
at him. “I am sorry for it—I could not help it.” 
*© And now?” asked Conrad trembling. 

*T only wished to sce you, as long as yet I may. 
Is it not so; you will not refuse me that ?”—replied 
Josephine. 

Conrad gazed at Josephine, and felt as if in a 
ASgyim pathy so tender he had never expec- 


ted to see if that girl, for he had never known her 


dream. 


possessed of feelings so de¢ p- 

‘Can you then feel sorry at my leaving Alteck ?” 
he asked at last. 

“No!” 


ro. 


—she answered—* It is well done in you 
to 
God will be with you. 


You dare not, you cannot de otherwise. 
You cannot fare ill—You 
follow a holy duty.” 

* But Josephine!” rejoined Conrad, “I go with 
a broken heart. I leave this beautiful place very 
reluctantly.” 

“You will wean yourself from it, as you have 
used yourself to it. Youneed notgive yourself any 
uneasiness on that account. ‘The thought of your 
unfortunate father, from this time, must be all your 
thought. 

** Will you also remember me in my absence, 
said Conrad. 

* Most certainly, and with everlasting gratitude,” 
replied Josephine. 


** Gratitude, Josephine !” exclaimed Conrad. 


“T know for what I am indebted to you, but 


spare me the confession of it. No I will tell vou 
Through your intercourse, 
than I was. ‘Take this confession with you on your 
journey. Itis not ve ry probable that we shall mect 
on this earth again; and so the last time we 


together, we m Ly ut least be candid”’—answered 


Josephine. 


* You confound me, Jos phine,”—said Conrad. 


I have become better 


She turned her face away from him, when he 
said this ; but in the same moment Josephine be- 
came again serene. Then again she turned to 
Conrad. May you prosper in your journey, my 


dear M r. Eck. 


when you are far distant, before you leave Europe. 


Good night—write to my mother 


To-morrow, after you are departed, I shall feel 
well again. May you be happy!” 
She gave him her hand. 


Mrs. Walter wept aloud. 
her hand quickly out of his, hid her eyes, and ex- 


broken. Josephine drew 


claimed—* I conjure you to leave me!” 
[Concluded in our next.| 
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For the Rural Repository. 
YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW. 
A Fragment. 


LATE C. H. BARTLETT. 





BY THE 

Now is the future of yesterday—to-morrow ts the 
future of to.day. He who has hoped, has charged 
his hope to disappointment—who expeeted, is moved 
with desperation. For what good does the rainbow 
of peace shine in the sky, if the foreboding cloud 
may spoil its brilliant colors? For what good does 
the gorgeous rose disperse its sweetness through the 
garden, if its tender stalk is to be broken by the 


And 


why listen to the thousand words of adoration which 


handof imprudence, or torn up by the wind ? 


fall from the lips of fawning sycophants, or fragile 
woman, if there is a consciousness that to-morrow 
Ah! 


of peace—the flower of a garden, or the love of 


their efforts will be dissipated ! neither the iris 
woman can transcend to-morrow. 

The old man remembers the days of his vigor and 
strength—the strong man recollects his boyhood 
and the youth recalls his infaney; all are impressed 
with the certainty of to-morrow and the folly of the 
past. Why compromise the joys of to-day by the 
recollection of those of yesterday? Hours make 
themselves into days, days into years, years into 
centuries, and centuries follow on in the path of 
infinity. “The temples which to-day were built, to- 
morrow crumble into dust. ‘The light of yesterday 
beautified the earth, and shone in all its splendor— 
the spotless integrity of nature shone forth in all her 
loveliness—to-day the lowering clouds and chilling 
atmosphere shrouds the earth in gloom, and the 


An- 


ticipations which to-day are as buoyant as the light 


mantle of thick night hovers over its portals. 


of heaven, to-morrow are blighted, and are Jost in 


dark oblivion. 
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DEMOSTILENES 
DemostTurnes, Whom his great Roman 


thie 


I val « ills 


“the most pericet of orators,” was son of a 


Ilis heart was as if 








~~ a a 


- 


a ate 
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sword blade manufacturer at Athens, and was born 
about 3818. c. Left an orphan at seven years of 
age, he was neglected and cheated by his unworthy 
cuardians. 


Plato and Euclidof Megara ; and having witnessed 


ere 


> Yaw,” replied Michael. 


Ile, however, obtained the lessons of } 


the applause bestowed on Callistratus, he became } 
} to come round the Yankee, he rented his farm to 


With incessant 


care he laboured to rid himself of an impediment in 


eager to win the palin of eloquence. 


his speech, and other personal defects, and to acquire } 


self-confidence and grace of action. 
Ilis first trial 


of his powers was in an action against his guardians 


his preceptor in the rhetorical art. 


for their misconduct, and he was completely suc- 
cessful. A nobler field was soon opened to him. 
During the Phocian and Olynthian wars he opposed 
with admirable talent and vigor the designs of 
Vhilip of Macedon. 


to less advantage than in the popular assembly. 


Sut in the field he was seen 


Isus was } 


? 


—_- 
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huge pile of tops; the bottoms were potatoes. 
The truth suddenly flashed upon Michael’s under- 
standing ; but it was too late to grumble: there was 


the bargain and there were his tops. ‘Thinking still 


Jonathan pointed toa 


> Fie 
© 
95 
well, very well! give me a clean plate, knife and 
fork. By Jupiter! I'll go thro’ the motions any- 
how, if I starve afterwards !” 


** Hato!” roared a jocose steamboat passenger, 


} going into a stranger’s berth and giving hima 


; tremendous shake. 


him a second year, conditioning at the expiration | 


for all the bottoms. 


Michael appeared to claim the bottoms, but Jona- 


Another year elapsed, and 


than had planted nothing but wheat. 
Got!” exclaimed Mynheer, * te tam Yankee gets 
te tops and gets te bottoms, but I will have tem 


bote mineself next year.” At the end of next year 


; came Michael with his teams; but Jonathan had 


At the battle of Cheronwa he displayed a woeful } 


Still he retained 


foiled his accuser 


deficiency of personal courage. 
at Athens, and 
Vschines, till, at length, being found guilty of 
A 


confederacy against Macedon being, however, pro- 


his iifluence 


accepting bribes, he fled to Egina. new Greek 


jected, he was recalled and triumphantly received 


at Athens. 


troyed the new-born hope of freedom, and Demos- 


But the victory of Antipater soon des- 
thenes beeame the victim. He sought an asylum 
in the temple of Neptune, at Calauria, and finding it 
was intended to force him away, he took poison, 
and died at the foot of the altar, bp. c. 322. 
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A YANKEE TRICK. 

Jonatuan had grown tired of sweating for his 
futher, beeause to use his own words, he “ didn’t 
git nothin but cabbage and homespun,” and as for 
honors, he might once have been promoted to the 
rank of corporal, if his sire had not utterly refused to 
loan him 
disappointed hopes, Jonathan was a shrewd person- 
age, ready to “gum the flats” whenever occasion 
offered, and exceedingly ambitious of hoarding up 


shiners which he could call his own. 


© Mine | 


decamped with the corn, leaving behind, according 


to agreement, all the tops and bottoms for his land- 
lord.—Hartford Weekly Review. 
—-3350 © Co 
WRINKLES. 
Turse distinguished marks, says Noah, these 


* pencillings by the way,” are frequently discovered 


> at an early age, much earlier, indeed, than the 


parties generally suspect. And especially on the 
brow and the forehead, shall we find their traces, 
these embryo furrows, in some instances in extreme 


youth. ‘They indicate, however, in such, prema- 


’ ture excitement of the mental faculties, and devel- 


opementof passions which promise much discomfort 


> to the possesscr in after years. 


Sit yourself down, 


some sunny afternoon—mind, there must be a clear 


> and shadowless light—in front of your lady love, 


perchance a bright eyed maiden of some eighteen or 


} twenty summers; don’t look into her eyes—don’t 


} look at her lips, such things disturb the judgment 


his cast off revimentals: but for all his 


His pockets, } 


however, never felt the weight of a singk fip which 3 


did not, some how or other, find its way into the 


family locker. He therefore broke allegiance to the 
“old man,” begged three and sixpence from his 
grand mother and journeyed westward.—Fortune 
adopted himias her own, and he soon fell in witha 


inner man borrowed its vivacity 


from outer, which ranged somewhere between the 


Dutchman, whos 


us 


Falstaff and ‘Turtle soup fashions, inclining, 


but calmly and minutely take a survey of her fea- 
tures. Do you notice those two faint perpendicular 
lines, just discernable, between the eye brows? 
Observe that they diverge slightly as they ascend, 
and are finally lost in the smooth expanse above.— 
These scarce visible traces, about a finger’s breadth 
apart, are premonitory wrinkles, that shall ripen 
into a decided frown at forty, indicative of a con- 
Who would have thought it? 


Here’s your pretty cousin ; witness 


firmed shrew. 

Try again. 
the slight depression of the centre of her cycbrows, 
and the witching dimple just above them. Look 


closer. Ah, there you have it—those horizontal 


arching parallels upon her almost faultless forehead. 


That girl has humor—she’s a romp—a_ roguish 


} lass; but for all that she'll make a sweet tempered, 


years multiphed, to the former, and indicating ab. 


sence of thought, in proportion to his corporeal 
Michael Van Liga nbeck girted « ight 


His words were few and emphatic ; 


rotundity. 
feet flemish. 
his moyements deliberate to a charm; and he made 
it his chief boast that he had never been cheated 
Jonathan learned at an 
snug but untenanted farm in a distant county ; and 
after making sundry inquiries respecting Mynheer, 
repaired to lus homestead and offered to take the 


untenanted farm * at halve "To this proposition 


Michael agreed adding a condition that he should 
have the tops and Jonathan the bottoms of all that 
to his new abode to 


was raised. Jonathan retired 


make the best of his bareain, and Michael to his 
pipe, chuckling at his adroitness in overreaching 
the Yankee Time brought the harvest and with 
it Micheal to demand his rent. "The season had 
been propitious, and Jonathan gathered in abun 





inn, that Michacl had a} 


Mark that! ‘There’ 


ness in her, but it is so mixed up with good nature, 


loveable woman. sa wicked- 


that, with our experience, did opportunity present, 
we should not hesitate to—heigho! What fools 


we make of ourselves, sometimes. 
—-R0 6 Co 
GOING THROUGH ‘THE MOTIONS. 
Tuere was a fellow who, unfortunately for him- 
self and { umnuly, from being a pre tty good husband, 


took to drinking, and soon became an idle, trifling 


vagabond. Coming home one night, after having, 
as usual, been on a debauch, he began to call 
lustily—* Wife !—wife! I say, give me some sup- 
per?” "The poor wife, who, while she could do so, 


»rovided food for the family by her own toil in- 


formed him, with tears in her eyes, that there was 


* What,” said he, 


nothing to get a supper out of. 


‘haven't you a picce of cold meat?” No!” 
‘(ive me a crust of bread, then.’ [le was told 
there was none. ©“ What! have you nothing 

nothing ‘Nothing at all,” replied the poor 
wife, * not even a crumb.” After a paus Very 


* Hallo! don't you want to go 


ashore at Memphis?” Yes, yes, to be sure !” said 
the man jumping up and dragging on his boots with 
desperate speed, for the bell was then loudly ring- 
ing. ‘ Well we are just at Natches now,” replied 


theother: “Ithought I'd let you know.” He then 
closed the door and walked off. 
45D) 6 Co 

Wuar if you have failed in business! You still 
have life and health. Don’t sit down and ery about 
your mishaps, for that will never get you out of 
debt, nor buy your children frocks.—Go to work at 
something, eat sparingly, dress moderately, drink 
nothing exciting, and above all keep a merry heart, 
and you'll be up in the world again. 

— 2 ¢ Cac — 

Tue editor of “ ‘The Oasis,” asks the following 
question. ‘ Did you ever know a young man to 
hold a skein of yarn for his favorite to wind, with- 
out getting it strangely tangled ?” ‘ We never did,” 
says an exchange, * but one, and he turned out to be 
an old Bachelor.” 

—) ¢ Cao 

* Tr you call this skinning,” said a man underthe 
hands of a knight of the lather box, “if you call 
this skinning itis not so bad; but if you call it 
shaving, I should prefer you to take the other side 
of your razor.” 
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Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
amount of postage paid, 


T. D. Aeworth, N. HW. 81,00; J.P. Naples, N. VY. 82.0 
A.B. Brookfield, N. Y. 82.00: Miss M. Barre Centre, ! 


S1.00; P.M. Flint Creek, N. Y. 83,00; P. M. Ceres, N.Y. 
@3.00; E.R. B. Ovid. N. Y. 81.00; E. S. Whitehall, N.Y. 
$1,00; 8. B. Green River, Vt. 81,00; P.M. Cooperstown, 
N. Y. 85.00: P.M. Reed’s Corners, N. Y. $2.25; C. 8. H. 
tuttenville, N. Y. S100: Mre. FL POS. Nantucket, Ms. $1.00 
P. M. Lowville, N.Y. 83,00; W. H.W. Lewis, N. Y. 81.00; 
Cc. P. A. Chie o, Tl. &1,00: Mrs t. W. M. Cooksburgh 
N. Y. 81,00; J.T. M. South Lee, Ms. 814,00. 
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Onthe Sth of Dec. by the Rev. A. Scovel, Mr. John Howard, 


to Miss Emeline Stott, both of Sto Kport 

On New-Year’s eve, by the same, Mr. Thomas Lawton, to 
Miss Melinda, daughter of Jeremiah Gay, Esq. 

In Hillsdale, on the 15th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Himrod, Mr 


German HL. Sutherland, of Schodack, to Miss Amanda, daugh 
ter of David P. Stever, of the former place. 


In South Egremont, on the Sth ult. by the Rev. Mr. Crandel, 


Mr. Clark Millard, to Mary <A. daughter of Mr. Artemus 
Johnson, 

In Rochester, on the 16th ult. by the Rev. Pharcellus 
Chureh, Me. Joshua W. Johnson, of Rochester, formerly of 
S toM Har til. ir] ter, of Rochester, formerly 
of thus city " 

\ a a 
“ 3 LOOSED WS 
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In this city, on the 12th ult. at the residence of George 
Robinson, Eliza, wife of Frederick Farrand, in her 2xth vear 

Onthe Ieth ult. Jane, daughter of William 1. and Mary 
Traver, in the 6th vear of her age 

On the 19th ult. Mr. William Steen, in the 3lst year of his 

On the 1%h ult. Miss Mary Sciving the 20th year of 
her nag 

0 1th ult. Mr. Henry Bu ted “0 vears and 11 
mont) n old dvah tize tu 

a) ve 2th ult. Madelir vl oid i Van Deusen, jr 

! d vhter of James W. Bur I cel 1 venr 

In Albany, on the 15th Mrs. Catharine Roach, formerly 

In Al ‘ Hh I le k William, oldest sor 
of 1 \ We t iOvears and 4n ths 

Inf t Itthu = y A youngest iugl 
ter of Pe ! Margaret Ross: in the Jist vear of her 

oe | t. 1 ly Jar f Jol 
Hi. ¢ 1 t 
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murble proclaims \ better one you may not find, 


So well disposed so free and kind, 
Meanness and greatness, 


For much he gives to feed the poor 























Old age and youth, And want goes smiling from his door.’ 
Infamy—virtue, I found him laboring in the fic ld 
len « nil truth - 
Viler und trutl Gathering in his harvest vield, 
" ) ° = _ Together are sl ing ah Ia } 
so 3 ap - & | 1D) a w~ + 7 wr gether a ceping lhe golden sheaves stood thick around 
. = é ws GS Lb 2S YS YY & y We'll } Il tl t 
r eunr ‘ 
~ eu guard well their et And swaths lay spread upon the ground, 
For the ts ‘ Pillsunbeams are flashing All promising, the sum well told 
a : ok & Mhrough morn’s dewy mist * Some sixty, some an hundred fold.”’ 
MOUNT HOPE. rill the arc} . 
‘ ill the arch-angel’s trump ee : 
) s : lhree sturdy sons themselves a host, 
{ BY WM. RUSSEL JR Shall sound o’er the earth, px : : 
) Ihe father’s pride, the farmer's boust 
And call all I , 
. Datiet oll ¢ — led and serene And calilall to judgment, 
AN eveni sky of June, unclouded and sere ett } } Push on the work with willing hands 
' ’ » wle noe oth Vileness nnd worth, 
. ie ees 18 mine Th) 
In its blue tenderness is o’er me g n As active as the “ T'yrian bands, 
The fi ) on is in her beaut aming °A ” R rto“M ti urn. 
I'he full round moon is in her beauty beaming The a is ’ Tount Auburn A manly part they each sustain 
id nm silence dect nica I 
( And asi ilence de pl raise (3 ak bs dlealir bnhaaten tn waka 
( My eves toward heaven to gaze, FO est ; 
} y . : ot ' , ' F I asked my worthy friend to tell 
Her bidden tear-drops tter in the silver sheet a Re} ry. 
. The secret why he thrived so well, 
Youth, with its gentle golden hours, MY MOTHER'S GRAVE st tee 
) And —* While neighbor's earnest toil seemed vata 
( And innocence and sunny bo s onder crot one - 2 
, ott . , ¢ In yonder gt wu is A spot, His was a source of constant gain, 
, Steals silently before me from the mighty | - To " . . 
: ad . a sherished hop ae ——— es Fhough early showers and summer's sun 
) Loved scenes! which will the heurt’s deep chepished hopes For that dear ¢ 1! ! 7) 
“ ih a ne ove ( r 8 
) ] - coved SO WeH, No more for him than other's done. 
} utlas : 
( outlast. Lies underneath that mound. TN : * ‘ Lied 
’ i rett ce Quick repli 
The breeze glides noiseless!y—nor stirs the leafy bough : ; ' : 
5 a The ho and fears of ot] ears * Let spendthriits iftthey will deride 
( O’erburden'd with the balmy breath of flow’rs, | ther yea pene ‘ de, 
] : , : Gush o’er my troubled heart Three steadfast friends have heaped my store 
4 Which blush untrained amid surrounding bow rs irt, f dsl ! 
{ a , ‘ As Wie ii iw that mother die, And vearly they coutribute more, 
And Hesper adds his brilliant light 
¢ re , , e “a And we were called to part. l wand lodustry 
( l'o chase away the hues of nig! And 1 ' 
\ nd unimpenchec tegrity. 
‘ A beauteous burning gem upon some ang I's brow, : As when she smiled upon her child, N ) , 
. . f ss t . : 145 
\ No more the city’s busy hum, And breathed a fervent prayer, 
4 , ' re 
Comes to mine ear, its voice is dumb, Phat God would guide me through thi world, 
Loft hie }" ne a" ° . — . 
aught rer Ww the waketu neh ird’s song d shield me fr ens _ [| " | L oO ! » | | | e 
And naught I hear, save when the wakeful And shield me from each snare. 1¢ Oldest Literary Paper in the United States 
a : . , A ’ 
 . pon the ze phyr scented breath is borne along 
As when she took that farewell look 
{ Proudly the tall trees bathed in the moonlight stand Of allthe dear ones there RURA REPOSI I ORY 
) While ‘neath their boughs the lost of earth are sleeping And her pure spirit passed away L ? 
: , » . - } 
“aven her bright dewy tear re weeping From this t rld ‘ [ et ( { Qf 42 
And heaven her bright ce irs a | n this dark world of en ) ol, 24, mmenang U ug. 34, ‘Sid, 
4 Upon the lone and silent giave ’ . . 
Oh ad and lone when she was gout 
; O'’er which undying ivy waves, ss = ad EACH NUMBER EMBELLISHED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 
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When by affection’s warm and gentle breath fanned at my &O to Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
( Her polished marble monuments I never thought that she could die, THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
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; ‘orm here sleeps that was bowed by care, I bitter stroke survive U it. ' s 
Y A form he eep ‘ ' the I d States, in the re of praising ourselves as some are 
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